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revenue; also the dependence placed upon war indemnities. The 
section upon Preparation for Trade after the War contains little that 
is definite but the impression gained is that active preparation for 
the post-war period is being made. 

H. R. Tosdal. 

Appendices to statement prepared for the committee to show general 
nature and extent of international trade of the world, and share of 
United Kingdom in that trade, prior to the war. (London: Chamber 
of Shipping of the United Kingdom and Liverpool Steam Ship 
Owners' Association. 1917. Pp. 132.) 

Object and scope of the report: Empire and foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom ; Empire and foreign trade of the British dominions 
and possessions : Foreign trade of other countries ; The world's steam 
tonnage ; Conclusions drawn in regard to foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom from 1904 to 1913; Trade policy, particular markets, 
encouragement of trade in all markets, trade policy on shipping 
questions. 

Apergu des importations principales dans les divers pays, de 1911 a 
WIS avec indication des provenances francaises et etrangeres. 
(Paris: Alcan. 1918. Pp. xxxvi, 161. 8.80 fr.) 

Le commerce franco-americain. (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1918. Pp. 
xxvi, 306. 3.50 fr.) 

Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 

Exchanges 
Farm Accounting. By Hiram T. Scovill. (New York: D. Ap- 

pleton and Company. 1918. Pp. xxi, 429. $2.) 
The Determination of Farming Costs. By C. S. Orwin. (London: 
Oxford University Press. 1917. Pp. 144. 5s.) 

Generally speaking, two methods of accountancy have rivalled 
each other in recent years for the farmer's favor as schemes for 
determining his business gains or losses. One of these may be 
described, through using its most distinctive element, as the "labor 
income" method of farm accounting, and the other as some form 
or another of "farm costs" accounting. The labor income plan is 
much the more widely used. In the numerous and extensive sur- 
veys of farm management practices in different parts of the 
country made by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and by the various agricultural colleges, this is the plan which 
has been used for determining farm profitableness or unprofitable- 
ness. The college extension service, under the Smith-Hughes 
law, employs in all the agricultural colleges an official to teach 
this system of account keeping to farmers, and not a few of the 
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numerous farm accounting systems promoted by private agencies 
are simply the labor income scheme with variations. 

The scheme itself, in brief, provides for the capitalization of 
the farmer's equipment property, which, together with his* oper- 
ating expenses, is subtracted from his gross annual income. The 
remainder represents the far-famed "labor income" to the farmer. 
Manifestly, the factor of importance in this plan of accounting 
is the capitalization factor ; and many students have observed that 
through taking on higher and higher capitalizations with each 
succeeding year (farms have appreciated in value during the past 
two decades more than during the previous four hundred years), 
there is a tendency on the part of equipment property to absorb 
the entire farm income. Indeed, it is not impossible that a farm 
may appreciate so> highly during some year, consequently take 
on so high a capitalization, as to absorb ail the income for this 
year, leaving the farmer wealthy, but with no personal compensa- 
tion for the year's work. It is doubtless the fact of the income 
absorption power of capitalized land which has brought discredit 
upon the labor income plan as a system of accountancy, however 
useful it may be for other purposes. 

The farm costs method of accounting is of a distinctly different 
type from this; and a prime merit of the two books before us 
is that they are not "labor income" survey contributions, but, on 
the other hand, are texts which belong to the "costs" accounting 
class. 

The work by Professor Scovill is indeed probably the most 
comprehensive discussion which has yet been given to accountancy 
upon the farm. A mere statement of the chapter titles shows its 
scope. The subject-matter under the first four of these titles 
is taken up with the technique of double entry bookkeeping, using 
agricultural material for illustrative purposes. Chapters 5, 6, 
and 7 are employed in the description of the various special 
accounts which arise, the different books to be used, and the 
abstracts that may be made. , Chapters 8 and 9 are devoted to 
cost accounts and their problems, while 10, the last chapter, is 
given to the purposes and difficulties of interpreting costs. An 
admirable appendix devoted to various computation tables and an 
up-to-date bibliography completes the volume. 

A scheme of accounting is pragmatic in its purpose, or there 
is little reason for its existence. The final chapter in this work 
undertakes to show the practical teachings in farming which may 
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be drawn from the cost accounts which have been presented. 
"Farm management," as the application of lessons of this sort is 
called, has always been coupled with the labor income scheme of 
farm accounting described above. Farm management studies of 
the labor income kind have always involved, furthermore, the well 
known data regarding farm enterprise, "diversity," "quality," 
and "size." It is no small tribute to the originality of the text 
that it breaks away from this tradition entirely ; and cost accounts 
are interpreted in this book under such titles as "Initiating new 
projects," "Preparation of comparative analyses," and "A guide 
in handling labor." 

The bane of all farm cost accounting is the necessary depend- 
ence which must be placed upon estimates in order to secure the 
data for the original records. Few farm cost data develop auto- 
matically, as in other businesses, through the routine of business 
transactions. The farmer buys and sells but little, most of the 
elements of his business are unpriced and are available for account- 
ancy records only through having estimated values placed upon 
them. The difficulties of data collecting for farm costs account- 
ancy are in fact so formidable that practical attempts at farm 
costs keeping, whether by government or by the experiment sta- 
tions, have always required the use of trained experts for this 
gathering of records. The hope of the publishers, therefore, that 
"practical farmers will find this book an invaluable aid in their 
daily work" is subject to some discount. 

Furthermore, farm costs are largely joint costs, and the busi- 
ness itself is one of relatively large fixed capital, as compared 
with operating capital, so that a very considerable school of farm 
accountants deny the need or usefulness of final costs in this 
sort of accounting, and look only for relative ones. This text, 
however, undertakes the discovery of absolute costs; and more 
than three score accounts and an equal number of formulas for 
adjustments and postings and closings are employed. One is re- 
lieved entirely of the impression in reading this book — an im- 
pression which the comparative smallness of the farm business 
gives — that accountancy upon the farm may be a "soft snap." 

Every thinkable sacrifice exacted and all the rewards derived 
through the operation of a farm are suitably distributed by the 
chapters of this book as debits and credits to the proper accounts 
which represent the farm transactions. Certain financial state- 
ments are then transcribed, and the farmer is furnished with the 
sought for profit and loss information. Reckonings of this sort, 
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if performed in a more or less obvious way, are termed by the 
author "farm accounting"; if gone into more penetratingly, the 
term "farm cost accounting" is applied; and the text is fairly 
evenly divided between these two titles. 

Farm Accounting will be sufficient if one wishes to find his profits 
as a farmer, as distinct from his profits as an individual, and to find 
the amounts of the expenses and the sales of various commodities rep- 
resented by transactions with outsiders. But one must use Farm Cost 
Accounting if one wishes to find the profit from each branch of his 
farming operation, after considering all expenses of production and 
maintenance, and all incomes resulting from the consumption of pro- 
ductive elements upon the farm, as well as from farm sales. 

One can hardly praise too highly the skill with which the author 
has analyzed the farm business and classified its significant trans- 
actions, and has shown the adjustments and computations by 
which the residuum of profits or loss may be derived. Of the 
"more than a hundred systems of bookkeeping" which Dr. Spill- 
man declares "have been offered for the farmer's use," none, we 
venture the claim, has approached the present work in thorough- 
ness of analysis and breadth of classification. The system seems 
convincing, too, and one readily believes that the conclusions re- 
sulting will accord with the facts. The many and varied exercises 
in accountancy problems which the text affords, together with the 
well selected list of questions following each chapter, help to add 
to the merits of the book for teaching purposes. 

The Determination of Farming Costs is a small volume from 
the University of Oxford Institute for Research in Agricultural 
Economics, giving the conclusions from studies made in cost keep- 
ing upon twenty English farms in 1915 by this Institute. The 
accountancy methods in this book are essentially identical with 
those in the one just described. Both use the double entry system, 
both seek for absolute costs, and both use similar nominal 
accounts, and employ similar adjustments in reaching results. 
The valuation problem, however, is handled differently by the two 
books. In the American work, market prices are utilized as far 
as possible in assigning values to the farm elements which enter 
into costs. In the English work, farm element values — the home 
grown feed used in a dairy, for example — must be synthesized or 
built up out of the costs incurred in their production; the use of 
market prices for valuing cost elements is distinctly condemned. 
The book is scholarly, interestingly arranged, and very suggestive. 

Wilbur O. Hedeick. 

Michigan Agricultural College. 



